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CHRIST CHURCH, NORFOLK, BELL AND CLOCK. 
By the late H. B. Bagnall, with a Sequel by Robert M. Hughes. 

In every community churches which have the prestige of age 
are always of historic interest to the people, but with those who 
have worshipped within their walls in childhood and maturer 
years, the feeling is deeper; they are the heart's holiest shrine to 
many. This is what old Christ Church stands for today, although 
present conditions are so much out of harmony with the past it is 
still the sanctuary of memory, the church of bygone years which 
the heart loved. 

The conflagration of Friday, March 9, 1827, destroyed many 
buildings in Norfolk, among them was Christ Church, the first of 
the name. This left the Episcopalians of the borough without a 
home as the old parish church from long disuse had become dis- 
mantled, prompt action was therefore necessary. 

The building committee, consisting of Messrs. John Southgate, 
R. E. Steed, Thomas Williamson and Miles King, procured a new 
site on the corner of Freemason and Cumberland streets and pro- 
ceeded at once to have a church built thereon. 

Mr. Levi Swain, architect and contractor, was entrusted with 
its erection. The building was so satisfactory that upon comple- 
tion Christ Church, the second, was conceded to be the handsomest 
church of its date in Virginia. The imposing pillared vestibule 
prepared the visitor for the attractive interior; there were eighty- 
eight pews below and forty-two in the galleries; the chancel arch 
was of artistic finish and on a ground of blue in gilt letters were 
inscribed the words from Jeremiah : "0 Earth, Earth, Hear the 
Word of the Lord !" Loving friends had already made costly gifts 
to the sanctuary, among them was Mrs. John Taylor, who presented 
the pulpit lamps; Commodore W. M. Crane, IT. S. N., sent from 
Italy the beautiful marble font so long in use, the new organ was 
highly praised by the musicians of the day for the quality of its 
tone. 

Sunday, November 9, 1828, marked the completion of the 
church, and was the date of its dedication. The clergymen present 
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at the morning service were Et. Rev. Richard Channing Moore, 
bishop of the diocese of Virginia ; Rev. James B. Buxton, of Eliza- 
beth City, N. C. ; Rev. J. H. Wingfield, of Portsmouth ; Rev. Mark 
L. Cheevers, of Hampton; Rev. John Cole, of Surry; Rev. John. 
Grammar, of Dinwiddie; Rev. Ira Parker, of Nansemond, and 
Rev. J. H. Ducachet, the rector of the church, who preached the 
dedicatory sermon from the text inscribed on the arch; of course 
the bishop was in charge. There was a second service in the after- 
noon with a sermon from Mr. Grammar. The bishop confirmed a 
class at night. 

Monday evening, November 10th, a grand oratorio was given in 
the new church, with a large audience present to enjoy the music 
and also to observe the beauty of the building when lighted. 

The citizens were deeply interested upon being informed that 
the church was to have a bell and clock, the only church bell in the 
town hung in the steeple of the Presbyterian church; the promise 
of the clock meant much to all classes. In January, 1829, Stephen 
Russell came to Norfolk from Philadelphia and established a foun- 
dry on Briggs Point, at the eastern end of Holt street. The order 
for the bell was given to the new firm, the first and only church bell 
ever cast in Norfolk. Some of the members showed their interest 
by visiting the foundry and when the metal was in a state of fusion 
threw in silver coins to add to the silvery tone and also to have a 
personal part in its composition. The cost was $490.95 ; as the bill 
was paid January 4, 1830, the bell was probably delivered in the 
fall of 1829. 

Henry Lukens, of Philadelphia, was in his day perhaps the best 
known of the American clock-makers. Messrs Riggs and Co. are 
his successors. The historic timepiece of Independence Hall came 
from the Lukens establishment. To this firm was entrusted the 
order for Christ Church clock, which was carefully executed. The 
schooner Naomi arrived in Norfolk, November 25, with all the 
parts ready for installation in the new tower. The cost was $863.63, 
as shown by bill paid December 11, 1829. 

The new timepiece became the friend of all the citizens, house- 
hold and business affairs were largely regulated by it as the town 
clock, when its hammer fell upon the bell and the strokes an- 
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nounced the passing hours the sound was musical to the ear. For 
30 years it reckoned time without an accident, but in 1859 as the 
sexton was ringing for a service the bell cracked under the pres- 
sure! although its discordant notes were unlike the tones of the 
olden days it was not disturbed until 1860 when the order for a 
new one was given to Messrs. Maneely and Sons, of West Troy, 
N. Y. This bell arrived in Norfolk June 5, 1860; its weight of 
1,218 pounds indicated that it was larger than the old. 

The Eussell bell of 1829 sounded its farewell notes Sunday, 
June 6, 1860. On the day following it was removed and the new 
one took its place. This is the bell which now hangs in the tower 
of Christ Church, the third on Olney Road. To those who cher- 
ish the past, its music is sweeter than cathedral chimes or the bells 
of Shandon. 

At a meeting of the Select Council held November 16, 1865, 
it was ordered that because of its public convenience the city ap- 
pointed a keeper of Christ church clock at an annual salary of $50 ; 
his duties being to wind and regulate the same. The Common 
Council concurred December 5th, 1865, and the office then created 
became effective January 1, 1866, Mr. Gotlieb Mayer was the first 
appointee ; he and his successors remained in office until September 
1, 1904, when the councils failed to appoint a keeper; the question 
was reopened but nothing was definitely determined and the an- 
cient timepiece entered upon the period of its long silence. 

Reader, do these lines bring back any recollections to you ? 
Was the clock a part of your life, its place in the hearts of many 
was that of a friend; are you among the number? Does memory 
recall school days at the Norfolk Academy, when you rejoiced to 
hear it strike because it told that the closing hour was near and 
freedom would soon be yours? Have you forgotten the vigils of 
the night when illness in the home made sleep impossible the clock 
struck the early morning hours and you were encouraged, believ- 
ing that when "the day broke the shadows would flee away"; are 
there old wounds which bleed afresh when the heart is reminded 
of funeral processions leaving the church for the cemetery, while 
the bell tolled so solemnly? 

Above everything sweeter than all else earthly, are memories 
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of the services held within the dear old church with clock and bell 
calling the people to the house of prayer. The different rectors 
beloved and honored, the bishop's visitations, the peaceful hours 
of the Holy Communion, the Christmas festivals, the solemn fasts 
and joyful Easter days, the organists and their choirs. Eeader, are 
all these memories yours; could anything tempt you to part with 
them? 

The old clock, the worn sentinel of time, now rests in its quiet 
grave in the church tower, after marking the passing hours for 
seventy-five years; its voice is hushed into the stillness of death 
though silent it yet speaks for the past is in the keeping of hearts 
that do not forget. 

H. B. BAGNALL. 



Continuation. 

By Robert M. Hughes. 

As stated in the above eloquent article of Boswell Bagnall, the 
bell which had been in use in the Freemason street building of 
the Christ church congregation was removed to the new building on 
Olney Road, where it still performs its ancient duties. But it 
was found, much to the regret of the vestry, that the clock could 
not be removed. There was no place on the tower of the new church 
where it would fit, except at an elevation so great as to make it 
too indistinct. Consequently it was left in the Freemason street 
building. 

When that building was sold to the Greek congregation, the 
clock was excepted from the sale. 

On January 10, 1919, the vestry decided that the best disposi- 
tion to make of it, in view of its historic associations, was to do- 
nate it to the College of William and Mary, and passed a resolution 
to that effect. The board of visitors of the college accepted it in 
the following resolution: 

RESOLVED, That this board tenders its cordial thanks 
to the vestry of Christ Episcopal Church, Elizabeth 
River Parish, Norfolk, Virginia, for the clock, which was so 
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long in service in its Freemason street building; and wel- 
comes it as a renewed bond between the College of William 
and Mary and that church which furnished to our roll of 
alumni Littleton Waller Tazewell, Kobert B. Taylor and 
others hardly less distinguished. 
The clock had not run for many years. Mr. J. Ivlavans, of this 

city, was employed to examine it, and if found capable of repair, 

to remove it to the cupola of the college. It was found to need 

nothing but a general overhauling and cleaning. The works were 

all of metal, and not a cog was even worn. 

It was thoroughly re-conditioned, taken to Williamsburg and 

installed in the college belfry, where it is performing good service. 
When the clock was taken down preparatory to its removal, the 

following inscription was found upon a plate attached to the main 

frame : 

ISAIAH LUKENS 

Fecit. No. 14 

Philadelphia, Nov. 12, 

1820. 

Isaiah Lukens came from a Dutch family, which settled in 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, as early as 1685. In 1820 he con- 
structed in the tower of Independence Hall, Philadelphia, the 
clock which replaced the original one made by Peter Stretch in 
1759. In 1878, it was decided to substitute a larger one, and his 
clock was taken down and removed to the town hall at Germantown, 
where, so far as the writer is informed, it still remains, having 
thus by a happy coincidence, found its way to the ancestral home 
of its constructor. 



